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' declaratory resolution, founded on John Slight's proposals, for the restriction of
the power of the Peers was adopted by the Commons.
Sorrow was felt throughout the land at Campbell-Bannerman's death. He had
been a lonely figure since the death of his wife, whom he nursed in her illness, and
his health gradually failed. King Edward, whose relations were easier with "C-B."
than with his other Prime Ministers, called on him twice while he ky ill in Downing
Street. There he died three weeks after he sent his resignation to the Sovereign.
I had no doubt as to who would be the next Prime Minister. One or two of the
older Liberals might have been pleased to see Morley in the position and there was
some talk of Grey for it. But there was little surprise in any quarter when King
Edward, who was at Biarritz, sent for Asquith. Everyone recognised Asquith's
intellectual and oratorical power; and it was in his favour, in the view of Liberals,
that he had won the confidence and affection of "G-B."
If Morley ever aspired to the highest pkce his hope of it was now at an end. I
don't dunk that his appointment as Prime Minister at any time would have been
generally approved. His prestige in the House of Commons was never equal to
his popularity among Gkdstonians in the country. He was sensitive and stood
aloof from the rank-and-file. In a cartoon he was depicted "Johnny Head-in-Air."
A Liberal who sat in the House with him for nearly a quarter of a century told me
that they never exchanged a word.
Morley may have thought that on the reconstruction of the Government he was
entitled at any rate to the second pkce. As that did not fall to him he retained the
India Office, and to the surprise of his colleagues and everybody else he went at his
own wish to the House of Lords.
Soon after his elevation the author of the "jingle" about ending or mending the
House of Lords was asked by Will Crooks how he liked being a Lord. "The way
of transgressors is hard," lie replied. But he looked at ease in the dignified calm of
his new life and the Peers, who welcome recruits distinguished in any sphere, showed
respect even to one who had declared, "You might as well talk to the House of Lords
about land as talk to a butcher about Lent."
Who was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer? That question puzzled the gossips,
It was rumoured that Asquith thought of Reginald McKenna for the office.
McKenna had the cool, precise, orderly mind which the Prime Minister valued, and
he displayed competence in finance as Secretary to the Treasury. It was said that
he delighted in mental arithmetic. I could readily believe that he was one of the test
bridge-pkyers in London. But he had to wait seven years for the Chancellorship.
Lloyd George's claim to it could not be resisted. He had in office given
fresh proof of his strong personality and shown unexpected business qualities as
an administrator and negotiator. He had, moreover, endeared himself to Radicals
in Parliament and the country.
The Government formed by Asquith was the strongest one-party Government
in my sixty years' experience. Veterans retired and younger men were promoted.
McKenna, Churchill and Runciman got high office; Herbert Samuel waited a little
longer at the Home Office as Undersecretary to finish work in which he was
interested before he catered the Cabinet Grey's prestige was second only to the
Prime Minister's. The Marquis of Crewe, another influential figure on whose
judgment Asquith relied, succeeded the aged Marquis of Ripon as leader of the
House of Lords,